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HOWARD 
UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SESSION 
Registration July 3, 1933 


Offers opportunity to teachers, social workers, 
and college students desiring to pursue courses 
leading to UNDERGRADUATE AND GRAD- 
UATE degrees, with or without academic credit. 


Courses are of the same content and credit 
value as those given in any other Quarter, and are 
conducted by members of the regular University 
faculty. 


The entire University plant together with the 
educational facilities of the City of Washington 
are available to students and teachers of the 
SUMMER SESSION. 


v 
For BULLETIN and other information write: 


THE REGISTRAR 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


Washington, D. C. 


Wriversity 


Lincoln University at Lincoln University, Penn- 
sylvania, is the only University in the North 
Eastern Metropolitan Area founded and admin- 
istered to serve the interests of the Negro group. 

It takes 18 states of the Union, beginning at 
the smallest and counting up, to equal the popu- 
lation of this Area. Here are two of the three 
greatest Negro cities of the world. Here dwell 
aearly one million persons of color. 

A University education in this Area offers ad- 
vantages to the modern minded student, who 
would have his windows open on the life of the 
country’s dominating community. 

Lincoln University offers such education to 
Negro men at a cost within their reach. 


ADDRESS :— 


The Dean of the College 
Lincoln University 


at Lincoln University, Pennsylvania 


R. R. Moton, Principal William L. Dawson, Director 


MUSIC YOUR OPPORTUNITY! 
Demand increases for teachers of public school music, 
band and orchestra leaders in private and public 
schools, choir directors, organists, piano instructors and 
concert artists. 


THE TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Offers full courses in the theory of music, in composi- 
tion, and the technique of piano, voice, violin, band 
instruments and pipe organ, along with special courses 
in public school music, leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Music. 


THE CHOIR, ORCHESTRA, BAND 
MALE CHORUS AND GIRLS GLEE CLUB 
Provide experience in solo and ensemble work through 
private rehearsal and public concerts on the campus 
and on tours in neighboring cities. 


A COMPETENT FACULTY 


Twelve teachers, all with thorough training in America's 
leading conservatories and some with private masters 
in Europe, besides extensive experience on the concert 
stage and in professional organizations. 


For information write 
William L. Dawson, Director A. J. Neely, Registrar 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALA. 


HAMPTON 
INSTITUTE 


SUMMER SESSION | 
for TEACHERS | 


First Session: June 14 to July 21 
Second Session: July 25 to Aug. 30 


v 


Standard Courses leading to 
Bachelor’s and Master’s 


Degrees 
v 


For Bulletin, address: 


DIREGTOR, SUMMER SESSION 
Hampton Institute, Virginia 
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St. Augustine’s College 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


Founded 1867 Conducted under Auspices of the Episcopal Church 


A College Preparatory Depart- 
ment, Training School for Nurses 
and School for Religious and So- 
cial Workers are connected with 
the College. 


Thorough Training, Healthy Environment, Christian Influences. 
For Catalog and Information write the Registrar, 


A four year accredited College Course is 
offered leading to degrees of B. A. and B. S., 
including Pre-medical work and Teacher 
Training for State High School Teachers’ 
certificates. 


St. Augustine’s College, Raleigh, N. C. 


HARE ON 


The ATLANTA SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Geeod Paying Jobs for Trained Negroes 
in Social Work 


THE ATLANTA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WURK 


Gives training ‘n every branch of technical Social 

Work and in addition offers special preparation for 

the special problems which confront social workers 
in Negro Communities. 


For Further Information, Address the Director 
FORRDBSTER B. WASHINGTON, A. M. 
247 Henry St., S.W. Atlanta, Georgia 


BETHUNE-COOKMAN COLLEGE 
DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 


“A School of Personality” 


Junior College — Teacher Training — High School 
Fine, Industrial and Manual Arte, 
Music and Physical Education 


INDIVIDUAL GUIDANCE 
CULTURAL ENVIRONMENT 
MODERN FACILITIES 
EFFICIENT FACULTY 
HIGH CHRISTIAN IDEALS 


Approved as a Junior College by State and 
Sectional Accrediting Agencies 
MARY McLEOD BETHUNE, President 


WILEY COLLEGE 


MARSHALL, TEXAS 
OLDEST COLLEGE FOR NEGROES 
WEST OF MISSISSIPPI 


Beautiful, Well-Kept Grounds; Ample Dormitory 
Space; Up-to-Date Class Rooms and Laboratories. 


Highly Trained Faculty; Extra-Curricular 
Activities Duly Stressed. 


Approved as a Senior College by Accrediting 
Agencies, State and National. 


A CIIRISTIAN COLLEGE 
M. W. DOGAN, President 


Atlanta University 


Atlanta, Georgia 
GRADUATE COURSES 
Leading to the degree of 
Master of Arts 


For information address 
JOHN HOPE, President 


KNOXVILLE COLLEGE | 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


Standard college courses 
Strong department of music 
Wholesome athletic interests 
Good gymnasium 

Excellent location 

Reasonable expense 


Full credit given for work toward securing 
teachers’ certificator in State. 

For catalog and other information write the 
President or the Dean. 


JOHNSON C. SMITH UNIVERSITY 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 

A Co-educational Institution of High Rating 


Three Units: 

College of Liberal Arts, Junior College for 
Women (Barber-Scotia, Concord, N. C.) 
and Theological Seminary. 
Women admitted to the two upper years 
of the College of Liberal Arts 
Highly trained Faculty and First Class 
Equipment. 

For information write: 

H. L. McCRORY, President 


BLAYTON, ADAIR & COMPANY 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
AUDITORS ACTUARIES 
Audits, Systems, Investigations, Valuations, 
Tax Service 
Southern Offices: 212 Auburn Ave. N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 
J. B. A. Frank Adair, C. P. A. 

L. Reynolds Reid 
Admitted to practice before Treasury 
Department and U. S. Board of Tax Appeals. 


FISK UNIVERSITY 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Liberal Arts College Music School 
Graduate Department 


For Information “Address: THE DEAN 
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IT’S TIME TO CHECK UP 


SOCIOLOGY FICTION 


Books not listed may 


Have You Read These Books? 


You may order through OPPORTUNITY, Journal of Negro Life, any book that you desire. 


ECONOMICS POETRY 


Books on the Negro by outstanding writers of Europe and America. 
Children's Books by gifted authors of child life. 
ADD $1.00 TO PRICE OF BOOK AND RECEIVE A YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION TO OPPORTUNITY. 


be ordered also. . 


An American Epoch. Howard W. Odum.._.__.___.$3.50 
The Anthropometry of The Negro. Melville J. 
Herskovits $4.00 
| of American Negro Literature. 
by V. F. Calverton 


The Cabin in the Cotton. Harry Harrison Kroll._.$2.00 
The Captain's Daughter. Alexander Pushkin____.$2.00 


OPPORTUNITY GIFT BOOKS 


Negro Labor in The United States. Charles H. 
Wesley $ 

The Negro in American National Politics. William 
F. Nowlin $2 

The Negro in American Civilization. Charles S. 


Johnson 


$4.00 


The African Saga. Blaise Cendras $5.00 The Negro Author. Vernon Loggins $5.00 
Aggrey of Africa. Edwin W. Smith $2.50 The Negro Family in Chicago. E. Franklin Frazier._$3.00 
Amber Satyr. Roy Flannagan $2.00 | The Negro in Literature and Art. Benjamin Brawley..$2.00 
A Bibliography of The Negro in Africa and America. Lorenzo J. Greene 

Monroe N. Work $12.00 arter G. Woodson 

rocror, 
The Black Napoleon. Percy Waxman $3.50 Not Only War. Victor Daly $1.50 
Black No More. George S. Schuyler. $2.00 Our ours Choir. Edited by Wm. Stanley Braith- nates 
The Book of Are N P. x Wel waite 

. Edwin R. $2. herwood 2.00 

li Old Masse’s People. Orland May Armstrong $2.50 
be Block Worker. Ste. The Old South. Jesse T. Carpeni $4.50 
The Black Worker. Sterling D. Spero and Abram L. ° um. Jesse |. Verpenter_.__. en A, 

The Bantu Are Coming! Ray E. Phillips.__._$2.00 jays of Negro Life. Alain Locke an - Gregory...$3. 


Popo and Fifina. Arna Bontemps and Langston 
Hughes $! 


$5.00 | Po! Bockra. Shelby. $2.50 
Con ° ge ‘tot Portrait of An Independent. M. A. DeWolfe Howe...$3.50 
ne Ghineberry iree. Jessie Fauset $2.00 The Quest for Social Justice 1898-1914. Harold 
Djuka. ‘Morton C. Kahn___ $3.50 Underwood Feulkner $4.00 
Dark Princess. W. E. B. DuBois $2.00 Race, Class, and Party. Pau! Lewinson $3.75 
Drums of Dambala. H. Bedford-Jones__. $2.00 Readings from Negro Authors. Otelia Cromwell, 
Dumas, The Incredible Marquis. Herbert S. Gorman $5.00 Lorenzo Dow Turner, Cva B. Dykes. $1.50 
Environment Factors in Negro Elementary Education. Racial Factors in American Industry. Herman Feld- 
Clark Foreman $1.00 man $4.00 
Fugitives of The Pearl. John H. Paynter... sum... $2.00 Race Mixture. Edward Byron Reuter. $2.50 
Folk Culture on St. Helena Island. Guy B. Johnson...$3.00 Race Psychology. Thomas Russell Garth..........$2.50 
Folk-Say. Edited by B. A. Botkin $3.00 Seventy Birth Control Clinics. Caroline Hadley nat 
Forty Stay In. John Vandercook $2.50 inson 
Four Handsome Negresses. R. Hernekin Baptist___.$2.00 The Story of Haiti. Harriet Gibbs ea 
The Free Negro Family. £. Franklin 1.00 The Story of My Life. Clarence Darrow. -~$3.50 
From Captivity to Fame. George Washington Sweet Man. Gilmore Millen... $2.50 
Carver $2.00 Southern Road. Sterling A. Brown $2.00 
God Sends Sunday. Arna Bontemps._.. $2.00 A Short History of the American Negro. Benjamin 
Gulf Stream. Marie Stanley $1.50 Brawley viento 
The Green Pastures. Marc Connelly $2.00 The Southern Urban Negro As a Consumer. Paul 
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NicHt LY the fires of hate and bigotry 

lighted the peaceful hills that looked 
down on the little city of Decatur. They 
were fires symbolic of 
the spirit which ruled 
the hearts and minds 
of the men and women of that commun- 
ity. Under the spell of that sinister 
spirit an official of the sovereign state of 
Alabama was to characterize a living hu- 
man being as ‘that thing’, an official of the 
county was to invoke the ancient epithet 
‘Jew’ and twelve good men and true were 
to condemn a defenseless mortal to death 
while chortling with laughter. 


Scottsboro 


No one familiar with actual conditions of 
race relations in the South expected any 
verdict other than guilty in the case of Hay- 
wood Patterson vs. the State of Alabama. 
For Patterson was the least important 
factor in the trial which has now become 
of tremendous significance in the history 
of the Negro in the United States. The con- 
viction of Patterson was the answer 
of Alabama to an attack on the system of 
social and economic exploitation of the Ne- 
gro by which Alabama and every other state 
in the South attempts to maintain white su- 
premacy. That this attack was projected by 
Communists does not make it any the less 
valid. Insofar as the Scottsboro defendants 
are concerned it may have been unwise—it 
may have been untimely—but that sooner 
or later it would have come there can be 
no question. 


For despite the happy omens of the past 
decade, the increased facilities for educa- 
tion of both Negroes and whites, the growth 
of inter-racial commissions—the decrease in 
lynchings—fundamentally the status of the 
Negro in the South has not changed. He 
is still disfranchised. He is still proscribed 
because of color and race. He is still de- 
prived of equal educational opportunity. 
Peonage and the vicious crop lien system 
condemn millions to serfdom and according 


to liberal southern students of the race 
problem justice in the courts is extremely 
rare whenever a Negro stands at the bar of 
judgment. 

It is unfortunate then that the question 
of the Negro’s rights as a citizen should 
have become the vehicle of revolutionary 
propagandists. For opposition to Commun- 
ism may blind well meaning citizens to the 
gravity of the Negro’s plight and lead to 
condemnation of the valiant efforts which 
Negroes everywhere are making to secure 
the rights guaranteed them by the Consti- 
tution. 


The Negro buffeted about by the winds 
of prejudice is fast losing his traditional 
patience. Everywhere there is unrest and 
discontent. In a score of states aggressive 
action has been precipitated against long 
accepted discriminatory laws and customs. 
The tens of thousands of Negroes who gath- 
ered in the black belts of our great cities 
‘after the Scottsboro verdict presented an 
ominous threat to racial understanding. 
\There is no doubt that the widespread suf- 
fering occasioned by unemployment and 
inadequate relief provide a fertile field for 
the seeds of Communism. How plentiful will 
be the harvest depends upon liberal white 
America. 

The Scottsboro case has become a land- 
mark in the path of Negro progress. It prob- 
ably marks the beginning of a powerful ef- 
fort of the Negro to remove the social and 
economic vestiges of the slave regime. It 
may become a turning point in race rela- 
tions in the United States. 


()PPORTUNITY has always been fortun- 
ate in those individuals who have con- 
sented to give their time in reading and 
appraising the manuv- 

The Judges scripts entered in_ its 
literary contests. It is 

truly a labor of love, for there are few tasks 
so arduous as that of selecting the best man- 
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uscripts in a literary competition. This year 
again, Opportunity is able to take a pardon- 
able pride in the distinguished personages 
who have acted as judges in choosing the 
winner of the 1933 literary award. They 
are Miss Fannie Hurst, internationally fam- 
ous novelist, author of Humoresque, Back 
Street and other novels; Sterling A. Brown, 
regular contributor to Opportunity, author 
of Southern Road, a book of poems widely 
acclaimed by critics; and Richard Walsh, 
President of the John Day Publishing Com- 
pany, which has published among other 
notable books President Roosevelt’s Look- 
ing Forward and Mrs. Pearl S. Buck’s The 
Good Earth and Sons. 


The winner of the Award will be an- 
nounced at the Opportunity Dinner, May 
5th, and the successful story or essay will 
be published in the June issue of the 


magazine. 


With the country as a whole floundering 

in the slough of the business depres- 
sion, the plight of the Negro may be imag- 
ined, although inade- 
qately. Belonging to the 
largest group propor- 
tionately of the unem- 
ployed, pushed farthest down in his choice 
of occupations, receiving a smaller propor- 
tion of emergency jobs and of national re- 
lief, he had scant representation in local 
relief agencies, so that his prospect of equi- 
table treatment was far from bright. In this 
extreme of emergency the National Urban 
League once more justified its existence by 
the intelligent and energetic way in which 
it applied itself to the set of problems thus 
created. Making contacts with large employ- 
ers of labor, including those on public pro- 
jects, and with relief agencies; investigat- 
ing conditions and bringing them to public 
attention; keeping up the morale of Ne- 
groes, promoting good feeling and coopera- 
tion between them and the rest of the com- 
munity—in these and other ways the league 
did much, not only to alleviate distress but 
also to aid the progress of the Negro in his 
climb upward. One detail will speak for 
many—of the sixty-six persons who over a 


A “New Deal”’ 
for the Negro 
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period of several years have received Urban 
League fellowships all but one are engaged 
in some form of social work. The league has 
enabled these persons not simply to help 
themselves but in addition to be of service 
to their people. If anybody in this country 
needs a “new deal,” it is the Negro. There 
is cause for special gratification, therefore, 
in the activities of an organization like this. 
The National Urban League merits the 
moral and financial support of citizens 


everywhere. 
From the N. Y. Evening Post, April 11, 1933 


HE Opportunity dinners which are be- 
ing revived in the Farewell Dinner to 
Mrs. Pearl S. Buck were more than a festive 
occasion for the inspira- 
The Opportunity tion of Negrce writers. 
Dinner They were in a real 
sense an expression of 
that racial good-will and co-operation which 
is the ultimate goal of the Urban League 
movement. The imposing list of contribu- 
tors to the pages of Opportunity which in- 
cludes some of the outstanding personalities 
of American science and letters, is not only 
a mark of their esteem for the magazine, 
but evidence of their belief in the princi- 
ples which the Urban League espouses. To 
this notable company was added Mrs. 
Pearl S. Beck, whose article Race Rela- 
tions and Race Pride, published in the 
January 1933 issue of Opportunity is un- 
questionably one of the most able and sig- 
nificant statements ever made on the Ameri- 
can Race Problem. 


It is therefore an auspicious circumstance 
which enables Opportunity to revive its an- 
nual dinners with a tribute to Mrs. Buck. 
Although she departs for the troubled 
scenes of her beloved China, she will not 
be wholly lost to the friends of Oppor- 
tunity, for she has graciously consented to 
contribute two articles a year to its col- 
umns. Nothing the editor might say could 
convey the gratitude which he and the Edi- 
torial Board feel at this demonstration of 
Mrs. Buck’s kindly interest, save that we 
shall always strive to deserve it, and Bon 
Voyage—good friend—Bon Voyage! 
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Social Studies in Pictures 


Il. 
Black and White Women Workers in the United States 1890-1930 


(Based upon U. S. Census of Gainfully Occupied Women, 15 years of age and over) 


1930 


By Ira DeA. Rew 


1890 


Department of Research 


Each full figure represents 500,000 women. 
National Urban League 


Each half figure represents 250,000 women. 
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T is no coincidence that the program of the 
* Bordentown Manual Training School has 
developed su rapidly during the past ten years, 
for it is precisely within the last decade that 
New Jersey’s Negro population has shown the 
greatest need for a central and unifying influ- 
ence to bind_the heterogeneous elements in the 
State’s racial patterns. 

More than 200,000 Ne- 
groes live in the State of 
New Jersey, maintaining a 
distinctive community life of 
their own between the metro- 
politan centers of New York 
and Philadelphia. They are 
scattered in varying degrees 
of density in every city or 
town of any size from the 
Kittatinny and Ramapo 
mountains in the north down 
to the Cape May peninsula 
and Delaware Bay. They 
work in the private homes of 
such exclusive communities 
as Montclair, Summit, and 
Englewood; they labor in 
the manufacturing industries 
of Newark, Elizabeth, and 
Camden; they man the great 
boardwalk hotels of Atlantic 
City and Asbury Park; they till the soil about 
Bridgeton and Salem; they shell oysters on 
the marshy beaches around Uort Norris. 

It is not a population with deep community 
roots for the most part. A hundred thou- 
sand have moved into the state during the past 
ten years, radically altering the racial situa- 
tion in New Jersey, and causing thousands of 
educators, employers, social workers, and poli- 
ticians to become unhappily aware for the first 
time of a “race problem” in their state. 

It is a community of surprising contradic- 
tions. Comprising five per cent of the entire 
population, the Negro group furnishes over 
twenty per cent of the state’s prison popula- 
tion. In many communities from one fifth to 
one half of the dependency cases are Negro. 
On the other hand are striking evidences of the 
frugality and industry that characterize the 
majority of the group. Taxes on $50,000,000 


The School and Community Leadership 


THE STORY OF BORDENTOWN 


By Lesrer B. Grancer 


William R. Valentine 
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worth of real estate are paid by 11,000 urban 
home owners despite the short term of their 
residence. Over 400 churches valued at $7,- 
000,000 serve their religious needs, while close 
to 400 farmers cultivate 20,000 acres of soil 
aggregating a total value of more than $2,- 
000,000. New Jersey’s Negro population is 
anything but homeless and 
unenterprising. 

And yet, for all its size 
and material possessions, it 
is amazingly ineffective. In 
many communities the type 
of employment held has pre- 
vented the development of 
any leaders independent and 
courageous enough to brave 
the disapproval of white em- 
ployers. Lack of a news- 
paper of any size and sus- 
tained circulation in the 
state has rendered the group 
inarticulate. The community 
cannot inform others of its 
wishes, nor itself of its needs. 
Theoretically, in many parts 
of the state the Negroes hold 
the balance of political pow- 
er, but there is no example 
on record of this power be- 
ing wielded or even tested. Five Negroes have 
gone to the State legislature, but all are from 
Essex County and these have been chosen by 
sufferance of the Republican party organiza- 
tion rather than by demand of the Negro 
electorate. 

On the whole, then, even in prosperous times, 
the Negro population definitely constitutes New 
Jersey’s submerged twentieth. Badly housed, 
scantily employed and meagerly paid, inade- 
quately served with vital community facilities 
of health, recreation, and training, and—worst 
of all—complacently ignorant of its own needs 
and weaknesses, this community is vividly de- 
scribed in the report made by the Interracial 
Committee of the New Jersey Conference of 
Social Work. 

This is the Negro community which on the 
one hand is served by the Bordentown School, 


and which on the other hand is responsible for 
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the recent and amazing transformation of the 
school from a small institution neglected by 
public and legislature alike into a state-wide 
influence which is carrying on a highly devel- 
oped program of adolescent and adult educa- 
tion. 

This development has not been haphazard. 
It is the result of fifteen years of planning, 
born of a definite conviction that no scheme 
of education for adolescents can be effective 
which does not take into consideration the so- 
cial forces that make impact upon them after 
school days are over. 

Thus the extension program of the Borden- 
town School has taken shape in a sustained 
effort to formulate in the Negro group of the 
state a conscious awareness of the problems of 
its environment and of those inherent in the 
group itself, coupled with an intelligent inten- 
tion to improve conditions; and at the same 
time train the students of the school to take 
their places in useful and practical ways in 
the communities which await their graduation. 
It is a program of whose need the school world 
has become acutely aware in recent years: it 
is the direction toward which educational move- 
ments have rapidly tended during the past half 
decade. 

An attempt to measure the definite result of 
this program carried on by the Bordentown 
School must end with inaccurate surmise. One 
may not use a yardstick to estimate leadership. 
However, it is certain that during recent years 
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the influence of Bordentown has made remark- 
able impress upon racial attitudes of both 
whites and Negroes in New Jersey, as much 
through the personality of its principal, Wil- 
liam R. Valentine, as through its other more 
tangible assets. The results have been a revela- 
tion to those who are inclined to doubt that a 
school’s function is to assume active and help- 
ful leadership in a community on debatable 
questions. 

For instance, Negroes of New Jersey first 
woke to unified and coherent thought on the 
new problems brought to them by migration 
from the South when Bordentown introduced 
its “Chautauqua exercises” in 1916. The 
charming campus of the school was used as an 
attraction, and from city and hamlet, urban 
and rural communities alike, thousands came 
for eight years to discuss with national leaders 
the questions which vexed their status as citi- 
zens of New Jersey. They heard leaders who 
would never have been accessible to most of 
them; they exchanged opinions with them in 
the intimate surroundings of the school 
grounds. These old fashioned “Chautauquas” 
broke through an isolation which was typical 
of New Jersey in those days, but which is al- 
most unbelievable in this day of motion pic- 
tures, automobiles, and radios. They were New 
Jersey’s first truly state-wide gatherings of 
Negroes. 

From this beginning have come a dozen and 
one activities on a state-wide basis, as well as 

innumerable smal- 

ler programs in 
local communities 
which have had 
their inception at 

Bordentown. The 

Y. M. C. A. con- 

ferences held for 

colored older boys 
are a direct prod- 
uct of the Borden- 
town Boys’ Con- 

ferences of 1922. 

1923, and 1924 

when leaders in 
‘ boys’ work from 

all parts of the 
state assembled at 
the school to de- 
vise means for 
awakening public 
interest in their 


program. A series 
of meetings with 
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athletic meets and other features drama- 
tized the situation in the mind of the public 
more effectively than a hundred local gather- 
ings could have accomplished. 

In the same way the Bordentown Basketball 
Tournament of 1928, 1929, and 1930 revived 
the waning interest of the public in a sport 
which holds unlimited recreational possibilities 
for boys and girls in small and large cities 
alike. They were the first basketball contests 
held by Negroes under A. A. U. sanction, and 
they defined the status of amateurism and pro- 
fessionalism for the first time in the minds of 
many followers of the game. New clubs and 
teams were attracted, and in Burlington Coun- 
ty alone basketball is being played in six small 
communities of Negroes to the delight of their 
residents, as compared with one such commun- 
ity four years ago. 

Similarly church choir music feels the bene- 
ficial influence of the Bordentown Choir Con- 
tests, now about to be held for the tenth con- 
secutive year. Lest one should be impelled to 
consider too lightly these efforts on behalf of 
community recreation, reference is made again 
to the Interracial Committee’s report urging 
increased recreational facilities as a vital need 
of the Negro group. 

Without a question. however, the school’s 
most important contribution to a racial pro- 
gram for New Jersey’s Negro population has 
been in the field of vocational planning for 
adults and vocational guidance for adolescents. 
Beginning with a State Industrial Fair and 
Exhibit of Negro enterprises in 1919 and in- 
cluding an Industrial Conference of skilled 
craftsmen in 1928, Bordentown has consistently 
sought to impress on its constituency the neces- 
sity for a more varied and responsible par- 
ticipation by the Negro worker in the state’s 
industrial life. 

Its own graduate body has been its most 
powerful argument along this line. The sight 
of these young men and women slowly but suc- 
cessfully breaking their way through the bar- 
rier of prejudice that faces the Negro worker, 
and gradually taking their places among the 
better-paid types of workers has been an in- 
spiration to colored youth all over the state to 
secure training, if not at Bordentown, then in 
their own communities. A social worker of At- 
lantie City has stated that every graduate from 
Bordentown who gets a good job is the cause 
of a dozen boys and girls continuing in school 
for further training. 

Meanwhile, the communities from which 
these students come are prepared to receive 
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them after graduation. Conferences of teach- 
ers, ministers, industrial workers, parents, 
farmers, and graduates themselves are held 
each year at the school and in various parts 
of the state in an effort to chart the course 
which these fledglings will follow. In studying 
the problems of their young folk, these adults 
are likewise planning their own social and eco- 
nomic salvation. Each separate meeting and 
program is designed to influence the Negro 
community on a local or state-wide scale, to 
make it more sympathetic toward the problems 
of its youth and more intelligent regarding 
adult action. 

Another great sphere of influence into which 
Bordentown has projected itself is the field of 
race relationships, and here again is a striking 
demonstration of the possibilities which lie in 
school leadership along this line. For simple 
persuasiveness, no argument is more moving 
than a demonstration by school children. The 
teacher in a one-room schvol realizes this when 
she presents her tots in diminutive array for 
the inspection of her school board. A princi- 
pal of an East Orange public school remarked 
the other day that no one can listen to a con- 
cert of the Fisk University Glee Club without 
getting a thrill of admiration for Negroes 
which is bound to alter any previously existing 
prejudices. In the same way, Commissioner 
Ellis of the New Jersey Department of Insti- 
tutions and Agencies told a women’s meeting 
that Bordentown “is a constant reminder and 
a practical demonstration to members of school 
boards and school officials all over the state 
who are inclined to doubt the ability of colored 
youth to absorb education.” 

It is a conservative estimate to say that 15,- 
000 persons, of whom nearly half are white, 
each year visit the school campus or hear con- 
certs and other performances by the students. 
When one considers that a number of these are 
state officials from the Governor down, as well 
as schoo] supervisors, school board members, 
prominent business men and employers, and 
leaders in civic enterprises, one can begin to 
realize how tremendous may be the influence 
exerted during a long-time program consis- 
tently maintained in the direction of interpret- 
ing Negroes and whites favorably toward one 
another. 

The school’s connection with the Young — 
Men’s Christian Association is a perfect exam- 
ple. It has not only been host to the summer 
school for secretaries of colored work and 
furnished the means of organizing the Lay- 
men’s Conference with Mr. Valentine as chair- 
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man; it has also been for some time the meeting 
place for the white county secretaries in their 
monthly meetings. These secretaries at some 
meetings have been greeted by the student body 
and at others have brought to the students ex- 
cellent entertainment programs. ‘They have 
played volley ball among themselves and against 
students in their recreation hours. Last sum- 
mer, for the first time in its history, Camp 
Ockanickon, the Y. M. C. A. summer camp in 
Burlington County, was opened to colored boys 
of four counties. It requires no stretch of the 
imagination to see a direct connection between 
this new liberalized policy and the close associ- 
ation of those secretaries with the Bordentown 
atmosphere. 

The very report of the Interracial Commit- 
tee which has been referred to in these pages 
and which is now being hailed as the start of 
a new “ten year plan” by social agencies of 
the state, found its original inspiration in the 
close association of the Bordentown School 
with such great agencies as the New Jersey 
Conference of Social Work, the State Depart- 
ment of Institutions and Agencies, and the Na- 
tional Urban League. No one who has attended 
a meeting of social workers during the past 
four months and heard the comment on the re- 
port will have any doubt of the practical value 
of this study in race relations. 

Thus moves this interesting experiment in 
community leadership by a_ state-supported 
school. An endless parade of varied activities 
follow one another, seemingly dissimilar in 
their natures and purposes, but all merging 
into a coherent program which in turn ex- 
presses the desires and ambitions of a group 
of 200,000 Negroes. Bordentown has not been 
the fountain head of all movements for racial 
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betterment. Rather has it been an equalizer for 
these movements on a state-wide basis, reduc- 
ing them to a common denominator of useful- 
ness, practicability, and disinterestedness. 

Its success has been a tribute to a start- 
lingly cooperative spirit on the part of the 
community as much as to the leadership of 
the school. Cynics who claim that Negroes 
cannot be brought to cooperate should witness 
the fashion in which individuals, organizations, 
ministers, and teachers have joined efforts to 
make Bordentown’s projects successful. Minis- 
ters have been especially helpful, often altering 
their own church programs in order to work in 
harmony with the school’s plans. In spite of all 
that has been said of the selfishness of politi- 
cians, rarely has an instance developed where 
a Negro political leader has been unwilling to 
cooperate with the school: never has one been 
willing to bring injury to Bordentown in order 
to further his own private interest. 

Although too early to consider the Borden- 
town program an established institution, it is 
not too early to point out definite and lasting 
results that have come out of the program 
thus far. The most significant judgment on 
the school’s influence comes naturally from the 
report of the Princeton Survey, a searching 
and critical analysis of New Jersey’s govern- 
mental operation made by Princeton University 
at the request of Governor Moore in his cam- 
paign for reduced state budgets and increased 
efficiency. In its final statement the university 
committee had plentiful criticism for many de- 
partments, but regarding the Bordentown 
School it said: 

“Bordentown touches the lives of the average 
Negro in New Jersey in many ways. The 
school serves as an educational, spiritual, and 
social center for 


“Citizen’s Gateway” Presented to the School in 1925 by the 


“Colored Citizens of New Jersey” 


most of the colored 
people of the state. 
In our judgment the 
school is in the hands 
of capable authori- 
ties who are ambiti- 
ous for the social 
and economic  im- 
provement of New 
Jersey Negroes, and 
who are both en- 
lightened and sensi- 
ble in administering 
a program toward 
this end. We believe 
that as the school is 


now administered its 
(Continued on page 158) 
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for the last nine years, the myth of racial 

inequality has accepted an annual drub- 
bing from the published announcement of the 
Scholastic Awards, which are to students in 
several thousand high schools what Pulitzer 
Prizes are to newspapers. Distribution of the 
Awards, offered by Scholastic, national maga- 
zine for high school class- 
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Free and Equal 


By Marcus RosensiuM 


astic, and it will also appear with additional 
poems in Saplings, Scholastic’s annual anthol- 
ogy of high school writing. 

In the art division of the Awards, John Pat- 
ton, who attends Schenley High School in 
Pittsburgh, earned a clear first prize for his 


work in pottery. 
Negro students are less than 


rooms, has always fallen with 
rare impartiality among the 
diverse racial groups which 
make the United States an 
anthropological jig-saw puz- 
zie. An astonishing number 
of names like Brzoza, Shkym- 
ba, Szolhaczewiecz, D’ Ambo- 
la, and Dudzinski appear in 
the lists of those who have 
earned scholarships or cash 
prizes for drawing, writing, 
carving, or design. These de- 


gifted few. 


Some timely observations 
on students in high schools 
in America and the racial 


and national origins of the 


Tue Epiror. 


five per cent of the national 
high school student body. 
They must have comprised 
even a smaller percentage of 
the students in the two thou- 
sand schools which this year 
sent representative work to 
compete for the Awards. 
Clearly, these ‘have earned 
their full share of honors for 
their race. 


Miss Rooks and Mr. Pat- 


scendants of Latins, Slavs, 
Semites, and Tartars. while they do belong to 
the so-called white race, nevertheless give 
strong representation to that much snubbed 
Indo-European group outside the charmed 
Nordic circle. And beyond the pale of the pale- 
face, the percentage of minority racial groups 
which have received Awards is even more re- 
markable. All types of American Indians, from 
Alaska to Puerto Rico, various Asiatics, Poly- 
nesians, and Negroes find their way to the top 
ranks of honor through the opportunity for 
honest competition which Scholastic offers. Not 
ancestors, wealth, influence, or geographical 
position, but merit alone, as seen by a conscien- 
tious jury, is the key to the Scholastic Awards. 
This year two Negro girls won awards for 
poetry. Second prize in the Witter Bynner 
Scholastic Poetry contest was earned by Estelle 
Gwendolyn Rooks, representing George Wash- 
ington High School, New York; and Ruth Al- 
len Cook, of Bloomfield (New Jersey) High 
School earned honorable mention. Their work 
was published in the April 29th issue of Schol- 


ton had their pictures pub- 
lished in the issue of Schol- 
astic which printed the results of the 1933 
Awards competition. Thus, although they lack 
names as defining as Szolhaczewicz, the 
achievement of Negro students in art and liter- 
ature is impressed upon thousands of high 
school students who strove for the same hon- 
ors. This distinction will be especially marked 
in the darkest South, where segregation of 
Negro students tends to prevent children of one 
race from understanding anything about the 
other. It is possible that the capture of the 
Scholastic Awards by Negro students may 
have a more profound significance for Ameri- 
ean children than the track records of Hub- 
bard, Tolan, or West. 

It is hardly to be expected that Negro stu- 
dents may fare even better in the Awards com- 
petition next year. Considering their numbers 
in the high schools, it is enough that they have 
answered the challenge of equality with a chal- 
lenge of their own, a challenge which can be 
answered with nothing less than complete edu- 
cational equality for all races. 
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OOD roads beckon to you and me, daily we 

grow more motor-wise. The nomad in the 
poorest and the mightiest of us, sends us be- 
hind the wheel, north, south, east, and west, in 
answer to the call of the road. And in addition 
to invitation, there is propulsion. The ever- 
growing national scope of modern business 
commands; pleasure suggests; and (in down- 
right selfish frankness) it’s mighty good to be 
the skipper for a change, and pilot our craft 
whither and when we will. We feel like Vikings. 
What if our craft is blunt of nose and limited 
of power and our sea is macadamized; it’s 
good for the spirit to just give the old railroad 
Jim Crow the laugh. 

Nevertheless, with transcontinental and in- 
tersectional highways, with local roads growing 
nationally good, with good cars growing 
cheaper, and with good tires within the reach of 
everyone; there is still a small cloud that stands 
between us and complete motor-travel freedom. 
On the trail, this cloud rarely troubles us in 
the mornings, but as the afternoon wears on it 
casts a shadow of apprehension on our hearts 
and sours us a little. “Where,” it asks us, “will 
you stay tonight?” An innocent enough ques- 
tion; to our Nordic friends, of no consequence. 
But to you and me, what a peace-destroying 
world of potentiality. It is making motor-“in- 
terurbanists” out of us. We have a friend in 
Atlanta and another in Jacksonville, so what? 


Painted Desert, Arizona, 1932 


Through the Windshield 


By Avrrep Epear Samira 


So we must be off like a rocket at break of 
dawn from Atlanta and drive like fiends and 
fanatics to reach Jacksonville before midnight. 
Or maybe it’s Cincinnati and St. Louis, or 
Dallas and El Paso. We must not tarry, can- 
not, to see the wonders that thrust themselves 
at us ’round each bend; and why? Listen to 
the echoes in your own experiences as I tell you 
why. 

The Bugbear is the great uncertainty, the 
extreme difficulty of finding a lodging for the 
night,—a _ suitable lodging, a semi-suitable 
lodging, an unsuitable lodging, any lodging at 
all, not to mention an eatable meal. In a large 
city (where you have no friends) it’s hard 
enough, in a smaller city it’s harder, in a vil- 
lage or small town it’s a gigantic task, and in 
anything smaller it’s a matter of sheer luck. 
And, in spite of unfounded beliefs to the con- 
trary, conditions are practically identical in 
the Mid-West, the South, the so-called North- 
east, and the South-southwest. 

The typical confronting-condition and pro- 
cedure is as follows: After a day of happy 
carefree meandering along good roads to the 
tune of from four to sixteen cylinders, a pleas- 
ant physical sense of tiredness makes itself felt 
and it is decided to stop at the next village, 
hamlet, or junction to seek a place to dine and 
to lay the weary head. Lights presently come 
to view, and assuming a look of confidence for 
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the benefit of the wife, we search anxiously and 
somewhat furtively for a dark-hued face. Pres- 
ently we spy one and make inquiry in a low 
voice as to the possibility of securing a night’s 
lodging. ‘This first individual invariably 
answers you with a blank stare, and you sud- 
denly remember certain mannerisms of your 
long-lost boyhood in the South (those of us 
who are from a month to a generation re- 
moved from residence in the heart of this pleas- 
ant much lyricized section) and we repeat the 
question slowly and in a way you know as 
well as I do. This elicits the information that 
there is no hotel for “us,” there is no rooming 
or boarding house, but Mrs. X has a place 
where “folks stay sometimes.” So away to 
Mrs. X’s across the railroad tracks. 


Mrs. X when aroused from dinner or from 
a rocker, regards our proposals with an ex- 
pressionless stare, which we, being of kindred 
blood understand quite well. In our desperate 
need our early training again comes to the 
rescue and we disarm our hostess after a time 
and put her completely at her ease, so that it 
is guessed that we can be provided with a bed, 
and later under the influene of our overworked 
charm we are provided with a meal. It doesn’t 
seem so hard in the telling; but remember we 
were lucky, any one of a number of things 
could have gone wrong forcing a continuation 
of the journey for twenty or thirty miles and 
a repetition of the procedure. And also, Mrs. 
X in the above case probably provides for us 
to the best of her ability, and her provisions, 
meals and otherwise, are without a doubt, the 


best to be had. But “best” is a relative thing. 


Sometimes the procedure varies a little. May- 
be we are fortunate and there is a hotel after a 
fashion. Or maybe we spy a druggist or some 
individual who directs us to a really nice home. 
Or maybe one of the members of the profes- 
sions takes us in out of the kindness of his 
heart and the memories of his own experiences. 
Maybe, and maybe not. How many homes 
where “folks stay sometimes,” there are, with 
sewage but no indoor toilet or bath, water 
pipes but no running water, feather beds to 
trap the unsuspecting, minute bed inhabitants, 
no sereens, and so on without end. And im- 
agine our embarassment when we have had the 
good fortune to find a hotel after a sort, and 
then notice the proprietor unashamedly pass- 
ing out halfpint bottles of some colorless fluid 
to an evidently well-established clientele; or 
the time when we found a surprisingly clean 
room through the good offices of a young lady 
drug clerk only to be kept awake by a cer- 
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tain type of music downstairs and the troop- 
ing in of young ladies and their escorts to 
occupy the other rooms during the hectic 
night ; or pick one out of your own experiences. 
Remember the time they wanted to move the 
old man (who had been ailing with tuberculosis) 
from his bed to make a place for you, or the 
time you had to sit up all night in a chair with 
a light on to ward off the organized attacks of 
the vermin. Remember? Of course you do. 
And what to do about it? 

In the light of personal experience and of 
questioning friends, it seems that the real 
motorists’ nightmare is the uncertainty of find- 
ing a lodging, rather than the type of lodging 
itself. The more so, as I am led to believe that 
a traveller must inure himself to a certain 
amount of discomfort and hardship, be he in 
any section of the United States, Canada, 
Europe, or wherever he may be. So the first 
and major problem is how and where to be sure 
of a place to stay. Obviously the answer lies in 
the compilation of an authentic list of hotels, 
rooming houses, private homes catering to the 
occasional traveller, tourist camps, and every 
type of lodging whatsoever, including those run 
by members of other races and open to Negroes ; 
and the availability of such a list to our grow- 
ing army of motor-travellers. Such a list would 
if complete, be invaluable (and I can hear your 
fervent amens) for I am convinced that within 
the area of every fifty square miles of the more 
frequently travelled sections there are lodg- 
ings to be found at all times. If we just knew 
exactly where they were, what a world of new 
confidence would be ours. 

Up to date there have been, to my knowledge, 
two efforts to supply this need. The prepara- 
tion and sale of one such list, which included 
hotels, rooming houses and the like, resulted in 
a bankruptcy. The other list includes only 
hotels, Y. M. C. A.’s and Y. W. C. A.’s, but it 
is most complete and authentic. It was com- 
piled by Mr. James A. Jackson who is 
now the director of the Small Business 
Section of the Marketing Service Division of 
the United States Department of Commerce, 
with offices in the new Commerce Building in 
Washington. This list contains some 120 
hotels, 31 Y. M. C. A.’s and 14 Y. W. C. A.’s 
in 85 States, the District of Columbia and 
Canada. I heartily recommend this list to you. 
Also I live in hope that some individual, or- 
ganization, or publication with unlimited pub- 
licity at his or its command will attempt a 
more inclusive and complete list. I am sure it 
would not lack contributors. I think with what 
great pleasure I could recommend a private 
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home in a small town in Ohio, one in Missouri, 
one in Tennessee, and a hotel in Virginia. 


The summer past, we turned the blunt nose 
of our Viking craft westward on the concrete- 
asphalt seas, and sailed away for new con- 
quests and adventures. Starting from Wash- 
ington, D. C., the first half of our journey was 
punctuated with the usual very short or very 
long runs between Pittsburgh, Chicago, St. 
Louis, and Ft. Riley, to take advantage of the 
presence of known friends and accommoda- 
tions. And pleasant are the memories of our 
stay with real friends at these objectives. But 
somehow it takes the joy out of gypsying 
about, when you have to be at a certain place 
by a certain time, and there are one or two un- 
pleasant memories of way stops between sta- 
tions. Westward from St. Louis, we were ad- 
vised to turn southward and wend our way 
through Texas and thenceward. But we re- 
fused and pointed our nose toward northern 
Colorado and Utah, if for no other reason than 
we knew that there were stretches of moun- 
tainous and desert country that boasted no 
Negro inhabitants, and we wanted the feeling 
of stopping when and where we wished, since 
accommodations must come from the other 
group, and one place was probably as good 
as another. We tried to run away from the 
Bugbear, but it merely changed its form and 
stuck close. 


As we neared the Colorado State line we be- 
gan to grow Tourist Camp-Conscious. (The 
West has reduced this business to a science). 
We found that cabins were cabins in name 
only, and ran the scale from one room cot- 
tages with a wood stove, to a modern detached 
apartment with sunken bath and locked gar- 
age with a connecting door. So following fliv- 
vers and Rolls Royces, we patronized the Tour- 
ist Camps. And here old Bugbear appeared in 
his new form. 

It would seem that our sensibilities would 
be somewhat dulled by the continuous hurts 
they receive in this land of ours; but not so. 
Every time that a camp manager announced 
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his camp full for the night, or showed us to a 
cabin that was second rate in appearance, thie 
thought persisted, “Is he doing this because I 
am a Negro?” Probably we imagined slights 
where none were intended. Certainly we have 
the pleasantest of memories of these camps, of 
the Mormons, of the Utah Indian (named 
Smith) who welcomed us royally and wanted 
to talk far into the night about Senator Smoot 
and things politic, of the Colorado hostess who 
insisted we would be more comfortable in her 
hotel than in a cabin, of cordial Californians, 
and others. Of course, occasionally we struck 
a Texan who had emigrated, and our sensibili- 
ties received new hurts when he would advise 
us that no accommodations were to be had for 
“us” within a radius of fifty miles. But it was 
balm to our wounds, when invariably we would 
go next door to a better camp (usually run by 
a chain syndicate) and be welcomed right roy- 
ally. 

And speaking of chain syndicates, a last 
word on this matter. As a group we have no 
reason to love these organizations as colored 
labor within their ranks is usually taboo. But 
having switched to a well known brand of gaso- 
line because it could be found in any and all 
localities the length and breadth of this coun- 
try and others, in all fairness let it be known 
that the employees were uniformly courteous, 


attentive, anxious to serve, and never failed . 


to welcome us with a cherry good morning or 
evening, and to speed us on our way with well 
wishes and an invitation to revisit. And this 
regardless of locale (we returned through the 
South). Only the attendants at privately- 
owned stations were discourteous or apathetic. 
And yet, only the privately-owned stations 
employed an occasional Negro. A paradox, 
no? A typical example of a changing spirit 
in the cotton belt of the South, was the deft 
covering by an attendant at a chain station, 
of a sign on the drinking water fountain read- 
ing “For White Only,” when the colored tour- 
ist drew up for gas and oil. This was three 
Summers ago, last summer the sign had dis- 


appeared. 
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A Conference on Negro Student Problems 


By Annie Natoan 


io first morning session. A great many 
more white persons than colored. I did not 
count although the attendance was noticeably 
small. At all three sessions which I attended, I 
noticed that the Negro students especially the 
men, were cleaner and far more neatly clad 
than were the white students. Looking about at 
the white members of the — 
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audience. Perhaps a larger proportion of Ne- 
groes. I do not like to make myself conspicu- 
ous by standing up and counting, or even siz- 
ing up ‘rapidly. But this is my impression. 
The same impression of the relative charm, the 
relative neatness and cleanliness of the two 
peoples hold. One Communist speaker goes 

even further than the others 


gatherings, I felt sad that 
apparently only one crowd 
of white persons sympathized 
with the tribulations of the 
Negro Students. Query: why 
do white Communists look so 
unkempt, so — let us not 
mince the word—unwashed? 
Surely they are not poorer 
than their colored comrades? 
On the faces of the white 
members of the audience al- 


Annie Nathan Meyer, au- 
thor of “Black Souls,” a 
tragedy of Negro life, writes 
her impressions of the re- 
cent Negro Student Confer- ae 
ence held at the McMillin 
Theatre, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. 

—The Editor. 


in calling for every Negro to 
join the only organization 
that will overthrow the pres- 
ent government—that will 
“stop at nothing” to gain its 
purposes. 

* 

The young Chairman — a 
modest colored youth with a 
wistful expression and a self- 
respecting neatness in ap- 
parel and in posture — ex- 
presses thanks for the gener- 


most without exception there 
are scowls, heavy scowls. 
They bear an expression of permanent dissatis- 
faction. They are a most unhappy bunch. Sure- 
ly they have less to be unhappy about than 
their colored comrades. Yet on the faces of 
the Negroes are cheery smiles even when at 
times there are lapses into serious gravity. The 
Negroes sit in their chairs, erect, expectant, 
interested. The whites slouch, look bored or 
fierce. 
* * 

A much larger attendance at the afternoon 
meeting Saturday. But still the proportion of 
whites is (to me) unexpectedly large. About 
half are white. The speakers are two Negroes 
to one white. The white and one Negro made 
frankly Communistic appeals. To me it is un- 
fortunate that the Negro is the prey of the 
Communists. I could not but feel that they 
were not so much interested in lifting the for- 
tunes of the Negroes as in increasing the mem- 
bership of the Communists. It is America’s 
fault that the Negro is at the moment so legi- 
timate a prey to the Communists. Their philo- 
sophy, their promises naturally appeal to the 
down-trodden, to those who have been unjustly 
treated. Communism can make no headway 
against a satisfied people. I cannot blame the 
Negro in his despair, listening to the glittering 
promises of the Communists. He has been pa- 
tient so long. So very patient. So very long. 


At Sunday afternoon’s meeting. A splendid 


osity of Columbia University 
for offering McMillin Theatre for the meet- 
ings without charge. Mild applause. He 
offers thanks to International House for 
the offer of its large hall also free of 
charge. Again mild applause. I notice there 
is wild applause for all statements concerning 
the universities turning away professors who 
teach Communism. No reference is made to the 
immense liberality of a university that permits 
within its gates such sentiments and expres- 
sions as have been freely given vent to at this 
Conference. There is talk about the illiberality 
of all universities. There is much sneering at 
the kind of education which this same univer- 
sity—or any other educational institution run 
by the capitalists—furnishes. 

I can’t help but wonder why the students 
who feel this way should continue accepting 
education at the hands of these arbitrary, un- 
fair, capitalistic Boards of Trustees. But one 
must not ask a radical to be consistent. Did 
not that noble American radical of the early 
nineteenth century declare consistency to be 
the bugbear of little minds? 


A colored speaker rants upon the necessity 
of joining with the Communist party. “It is the 
only way out,” he cries again and again. I 
wonder. It seems to me that slowly, but surely, 
the Negro is rising. He is becoming more and 
more respected. He is more and more demand- 
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ing a fairer chance. I recall the disability of 
the Jews in England. Revolution was not need- 
ed to gain their political rights. Yet this 
speaker screams that no reform was ever 
gained save through revolution. 


I note that the official organ of this Student 
Conference is immensely bitter against the 
N. A. A. C. P., against the Urban League, 
against Opportunity, against the Crisis, even 
against W. E. B. DuBois. In its eyes the elo- 
quent denunciator of prejudice and discrimina- 
tion is about as bad an enemy to the Negro as 
a hide-bound hundred per center of Georgia or 
Alabama! 

Again I am forced to cry in the depths of 
my soul: “Oh, the illiberality of the liberals!” 

Surely these new so-called friends of the 
Negro do not care whether the Negro achieves 


certain results. Their only care is that they 


should be made to believe that these results are 
to be achieved only at the hands of the Com- 
munists. 

One thoroughly delightful speaker irradiates 
the whole conference for me. He is Rayford W. 
Logan, who is down merely as “Historian and 
Authority on Negro History.” I understand he 
is an official of some League which is doing 
marvellous work. I could not get the title of 
this League. I must enquire into it. He is a 
most engaging speaker. He has wit, bitter, 
mordant, he employs irony, he is not afraid 
to call a spade a spade. The audience laughs 
and applauds at his sly attacks on its intelli- 
gence. Being a Negro himself he is able to 
tell them homely truths concerning their own 
behavior. He warns them that while they are 
dreaming about all the wonderful things that 
will happen as soon as the Communists are 
in power, they are meanwhile neglecting certain 
things which they should be doing right at 
this moment. He knows what he is talking 
about. He tells them mighty interesting things 
concerning the “peaceful revolution” that is 
going on right now in our government. He 
speaks with the calm precision of a scholar 
(this man is a graduate of Harvard, an ex- 
professor of History in a Negro college which 
got rid of him for his activities in trying to 
get Negro principals for public schools in a 
Southern city.) Will the Negroes present take 
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to heart what he says? He tells them he knows 
they will not. He is cynical. Yet there is none 
of the depressed, or ugly cynic about him. With 
all the penetration of his clear vision, which 
indulges in no empty dreams, he gives an im- 
pression of strength, of quiet but irresistible 
force. As if he knows just where he is going. 
As if all the expelling from all the illiberal col- 
leges in the world could not turn him one iota 
from the course of action which he has set him- 
self to pursue. 

All the Communist speakers refer to the free- 
dom that will come from a Communist regime. 
One goes so far as to speak of the Soviet gov- 
ernment as the only government where freedom 
for all has been achieved. How unfair! Why 
don’t they say where freedom for all those who 
agree with the Government has been achieved? 
I have a great deal of sympathy for the Soviet 
Government. I know that many people shiver 
at its intolerance and cruelty who never shed 
a tear over the far greater intolerance and 
cruelty of the Czarist regime. I realize that the 
tolerance of a Kerensky could not whip into 
shape a pattern of life that was necessary in 
order to rescue Russia from Czarism. But I 
should never call the reign of Lenin or the 
reign of Stalin a reign in which there was any 
freedom at all for those who think differently. 
Relentless persecution. Exile or death for those 
who will not conform. 

What do these Communists really want? Do 
they expect the capitalists to throw up their 
hands? To hand over the government of the 
United States to them? Then if not, if the 
Communists agree they have a right to fight 
for their own beliefs, their own power if you 
choose, why do the Communists laugh and 
sneer? Surely they cannot for a moment try 
to make us believe that even the hardest-boiled 
capitalist would indulge in the cruel tactics 
of the Russian leaders. 

We all realize that Germany has become the 
prey of Hitler because in their discouragement 
the German people were ready to listen to any- 
one who promised betterment. They listened no 
matter how impossible those promises were. 
Are the discouraged Negroes of this country to 
fall the prey in the same way to empty promises 
that will never be kept? 
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gaat a generation ago the late Sir Harry 

Johnston, one of the most distinguished 
field-anthropologists of his day, declared that 
the Negro was ‘a fine animal’ but if left to 
himself ‘exhibited a stunted mind’ and ‘habits 
of mental stagnation’ which not only thwarted 
progressive development, but tended to cause 
him te ‘revert by degrees’ to 
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A Negro in Anthropology 


By Wiiu1aM Leo Hansserry 


vices and few of the virtues of both races and 
were otherwise a mentally and temperamentally 
unstable and misanthropic lot. Having, as they 
often had, the sanction of scientists whose pro- 
fessional and primary interests were the study 
and evaluation of races, it may be assumed 
that these attitudes and views were founded— 

as the opinions of all scien- 


tists should be—upon an ob- 


a condition ‘no longer hu- 
man’ but closely approxim- 
ating that of the brutes. 
These retrogressive tenden- 
cies, could be offset however, 
thought Sir Harry, by am- 
algamating the Negro stock 
with members of ‘a somewhat 
higher race’ such as the na- 
tive coolies of India; for the 
blending of these two races 
would give the Indians, it 


States.” 


William Leo Hansberry, 
Department of Anthropol- 
ogy, Howard University, re- 
views Caroline Bond Day’s 
amazing study of “Negro 
White Families in the United 
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jective and thorough-going 
canvass of trustworthy evi- 
dence but by no means can 
it be said that this was the 
case. Although Negroes have 
not been particularly ag- 
gressive about seducing and 
mating with members of the 
White race yet, by certain 
means which need not be re- 
lated here, it does happen 
that considerable exchanges 


was contended, the physical 
development which they 
lacked and the Indians in turn would transmit 
to their half-Negro offspring the industry, am- 
bition and aspiration to higher civilized life so 
conspicuously absent in the Blacks. Miscege- 
nation between the White race and the Black 
was most undesirable, said the distinguished 
Nordic anthropologist — and imperialist — 
for he was quite convinced that these two ethnic 
groups were ‘too widely separated in type to 
produce a satisfactory hybrid stock.’ 


Sir Harry’s notion on the retrospective ten- 
dencies of Negroes in isolation as well as his 
suggestion concerning the fusion of Indians 
and Blacks were more or less novel ideas in 
anthropological circles but his observations on 
amalgamation between Negroes and Whites 
were quite in line with what long had been 
the traditional attitude of the generality of 
anthropologists on this often discussed but lit- 
tle investigated matter. For many years the 
notion had been current that miscegenation be- 
tween Whites and Blacks resulted in the pro- 
duction of a hybridized type in which fertility, 
vitality and physical form and organization, 
on the one hand, and mental capacity and gen- 
eral worldly capability on the other tended to 
drop below the levels or standards distinguish- 
ing each of the parent stocks. Indeed it was 
frequently alleged that offsprings of mixed 
or Negro-White parentage exhibited a strong 
tendency to inherit and express most of the 


of blood have taken place 
between the two ethnic stocks. In America alone 
there have been for many generations millions 
of individuals in whom blood of the two races 
flowed, but notwithstanding the numerous and 
generally derogatory pronouncements which 
were advanced by anthropologists and others 
with reference to this group, little or no at- 
tempt was ever made to test the truth or fals- 
ity of such pronouncements through a disin- 
terested scientific investigation of this large 
and much maligned class. 


In September 1932 the Division of Anthro- 
pology at Harvard University published a 
large monograph bearing the title A Study of 
Some Negro-White Families in the United 
States—which is destined to initiate a complete 
reversal in the traditional attitude toward this 
rich but hitherto neglected body of anthro- 
pological material. In view of the circumstan- 
ces related in the preceding paragraphs it is 
hardly necessary to say that when Harvard 
University issues a Study upon such a subject, 
it is an investigation not only well and soundly 
done but also a distinctive contribution to the 
literature on the topic with which it deals. The 
purpose of this article is to give a brief ac- 
count of the history, content and significance 
of this Study. 

In 1917 Caroline Stewart Bond, a graduate 
of Atlanta University — a school noted in 
former years for its Negro studies matricu- 
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lated at Radcliffe College for the purpose 
of pursuing special courses in English and 
Anthropology. While a member of a class, 
engaged in the study of Race Mixtures, being 
conducted by Dr. E. A. Hooton, the noted 
Harvard anthropologist, she was impressed by 
the scarcity of scientific information on this 
topic as it related to the mixed-blood groups 
in the United States. Stimulated by this ob- 
servation she on her own volition initiated a 
research project designed to make available at 
least a modicum of trustworthy information on 
the subject. Dr. Hooton was greatly impressed 
by the scientific value and results of her find- 
ings and pledged his support for furthering the 
investigation on a more extended scale. A few 
years later Miss Bond—then Mrs. Aaron Day 
—was awarded, through Dr. Hooton’s influence, 
a fellowship by the Bureau of International Re- 
search at Radcliffe College and Harvard Uni- 
versity, for the purpose of enabling her to 
continue her studies under the joint direction 
of the faculties of Anthropology at Radcliffe 
and Harvard. 

To obtain the data required, Mrs. Day made 
an intensive and first-hand study of the gen- 
ealogical, physical and social histories of 346 
families drawn from all cultural and economic 
levels of the Negro-White population and rep- 
resenting every part of the United States. No 
family was included in this study whose gen- 
ealogical history could not be traced back 
three generations and in many instances the 
histories covered five or six generations. In this 
connection a total of 2,537 adult individuals 
were studied and the juvenile representatives 
of the present or living generation of these 
families brought the number up to many thous- 
ands. Of the living adults represented some- 
thing over 500 were personally examined by 
the investigator; and for each of these 25 phy- 
sical measurements and 15 physical observa- 
tions were made and tabulated, representing 
some 20,000 individual notations. In addition, 
some 5,000 photographs were assembled, sev- 
eral hundred hair samples secured and answers 
to something over 100,000 individual queries 
of a genealogical, sociological, or economic na- 
ture solicited and recorded. 


The collection of anthropological _field- 
materials of this nature is under any circum- 
stances a most trying and exacting ordeal, but 
in this particular instance it was exceptionally 
so, since much of the data assembled required 
overcoming first the subjects’ long-standing 
suspicion of anthropology, because of its tra- 
ditional attitude toward the Negro: then, too, 
much of the recuired information necessitated 
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disclosures relative to family histories and con- 
nections which, for numerous reasons, it was 
often felt best not to expose. In other words 
the amount of work done in prosecuting this 
study was nothing short of prodigious and only 
a person of rare talent, energy and industry— 
and diplomacy, could have accomplished it. 

Anything like a detailed summary of Mrs, 
Day’s technical findings especially on the an- 
thropometric side, would be out of place here, 
but there are certain observations which are 
of sufficient general interest to warrant their 
being included in such a review. 

Most of the individuals studied in this survey 
represented mixtures in blood ranging from 7 
Negro and ¥g White to ¥g Negro and % 
White. One of the most striking findings was 
that even when the amount of White blood was 
paramount the major bodily dimensions of 
mixed types were found, on the whole, to ap- 
proximate more closely to the Negro norms 
than to the norms of the Whites. That is to 
say, even when White blood is predominate, the 
mixed type appears in his skeletal make-up 
to possess more of the bodily proportions of 
his Negro ancestors than those of his White 
forebears; hence in these respects Black or 
Negro blood seems to be decidedly “dominant.” 
On the other hand the study seems to indicate 
that in skin color, hair form and shape of fea- 
tures, White blood appears to be more “domin- 
ant.” For instance, it was found that individu- 
als with only 50 per cent of White blood may 
frequently approach quite closely their White 
ancestors in skin color, hair form and shape 
of features and if the White blood is as much 
as seventy-five per cent, little or no traces of 
the Negro ancestry as signified by the physical 
characters named may be observed. 

These findings are of basic interest in a 
number of respects. In the first place they ap- 
pear to show that many individuals whose ex- 
ternal features would seem to indicate that 
they are predominantly White may neverthe- 
less have a considerable portion of Negro 
blood. In the next place they explain how it 
happens that many persons known to have as 
much as twenty-five to fifty per cent of Negro 
blood have found it so easy to cross over by 
inter-marriage into the White race. 

Again, investigations of the health, mortal- 
ity, longevity and capacity for parenthood re- 
vealed no evidence that the mixed-bloods were 
in anywise inferior—as had been alleged—in 
vitality or fertility to either of the parent 
stocks. Of the 1541 persons living at the time 
the survey was made 194 were over 68 years of 


age and of the families studied each produced 
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an average of 3.42 children—findings in vital 
statistics which would compare favorably with 
the average for either of the “pure” blooded 
groups. Yet again an analysis of the sociolo- 
gical data brought to light no evidence of be- 
havior patterns or practices which, by com- 
parison, with those of full-bloods, reflected un- 
favorably upon the mental capacity and gen- 
eral worldly capacity of the hybridized type. 
Indeed the group showed up exceptionally well 
in these respects for out of the nearly three 
thousand individual studies in this survey there 
was but one case of insanity and one arrest, 
the latter being for the minor offense of picket- 
ing a theatre in New York. Industry and cap- 
acity for economic adjustment and progress 
are reflected in the fact that of the 346 fam- 
ilies studied over 200 owned automobiles and 
214 lived in homes of their own which were free 
of debt. Concerning the group’s interest in and 
capacity for education, it may be observed that 
of all the living adults studied, none was illi- 
terate; twenty-five per cent were college gradu- 
ates; and in this latter group were several who, 
judged by the highest standards, had won not- 
ed distinction in the learned professions and 
in the fields of literature and art. 
Commenting upon the value and findings de- 
duced from this rich store of anthropological 


and sociological material, Dr. Hooton has ob- 


Friedrich Nietzsche 


Ienace M. 


IKE some lone eagle tossed in stormy flight 
Across the pathless air from peak to peak, 
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served that these data so far as he can see 
“afford no comfort to those who have contend- 
ed that miscegenation between Negroes and 
Whites produces anthropologically inferior 
types” nor does there seem to be in his opinion 
any justifiable reason for “viewing with alarm 
the biological and sociological results of such 
mixtures.” 

Such, then, is the content and such the out- 
come of Negro scholarship’s maiden attempt to 
become articulate in the growing and influen- 
tial field of anthropology. With one fell blow 
it has done much to shatter a long and widely 
current tradition most derogatory in import 
to the Negro Race. It is hoped that this 
achievement will awaken the intelligentsia of 
the Negro Race to certain practical and aca- 
demic needs and responsibilities to which they 
have already maintained too long attitudes of 
negligence and indifference—namely the neces- 
sity of becoming more actively identified with 
the science of anthropology. There is no depart- 
ment of modern thought which has exerted a 
greater influence in shaping—for better or for 
worse—the attitudes and ideology of modern 
society toward the Negro than has anthropol- 
ogy and the sister science archaeology nor are 
there any other divisions of knowledge which 
offer the Negro scholar a greater opportunity 
for serving his group and the cause of truth. 


That dares its pinions up each jaggy height 
Drunken with pride to hear its challenge shriek, 
Till twilight holds it fast on some dread verge 
And all its cries wail in a mad refrain, 

While calmer musings mock that strident urge 


With tragic whispers from another plane,— 


So, spirit-bound by webs in darkness spun 
Weary of echoes, clamboring half afraid, 


He knew at last his soaring life had won 
No clearer light than in a wooded glade. 
He knew each life must cycle age on age 


Ere squally time blows back the vanished page. 
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Frogs 


By H. Granam DuBois 


‘THE man stepped over the quiet, prostrate 

form of the woman on the rough boards 
of the cabin floor and walked unsteadily to the 
shelves. His big, hairy hand found the bag 
of corn-meal and thrust it into the depths of 
his trousers’ pocket. A candle on the table 
was flickering an anemic light. A mighty puff 
from the man extinguished 


seen a ghost in the marshes, the white-clad 
figure of a woman that seemed to glide along 
without difficulty over mud and water. The 
candles that burned all night were to keep her 

away. 
“Damn fool niggahs,” he muttered; “scairt 
of the dead.” He thought of the woman he had 
ieft on the cabin floor. He 


it. Darkness, silent, impenet- 
rable, swept into the room,— 
it was as if he had blown out 


A white professor from 


was not afraid of her; he 
feared only the living, the 
hand of the law, inexorable 


the light of the world. His 
own breathing startled him 
now, the only noise in a 
sleeping universe; and then, 
suddenly, another sound cut 
through the darkness. From 


the North tries his hand on 
a Southern theme. Professor 
H. Graham Du Bois is a 
teacher at Centenary Junior 
College, Hackettstown, New 


as fate, that, unless he es- 
caped, would reach out and 
take him in its clutches. 
The rain was pattering 
down gently when he reached 
the marsh, the drops making 


the marshes came the hoarse, 
insistent croaking of the 


frogs. 
The man stumbled to the 


Jersey. 


an almost imperceptible lit- 
tle splash as they touched 
the stagnant water. Through 
the dense undergrowth back 
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door, opened it, and stepped 
out into the night. The bushes at the edge of 
the road stirred: there was the muffled sound 
of footfalls on the path. The man’s hand 
dropped to his hip pocket. Something brushed 
against his leg. A dog whined. 

“Damn yuh,” muttered the man. “I'll fix yuh, 
yuh yaller varmint.” 

Seizing the animal’s collar, he dragged him 
to a corner of the cabin. Here he tied him to 
a rope attached to a heavy log. The dog 
strained at his leash in a vain effort to follow 
his master; he howled dismally. 

“Yell yo’ fool haid off,” snarled the man, 
kicking him savagely; “thah’s nobody to hear 

uh.” 
. He groped his way along the cabin walls 
to a passage that opened upward from the 
ground. This he covered with mud and straw, 
stamping it down with his heavy boots. Then 
he felt his way to the road. 

Once on the road, he walked more surely, 
guided by the few stars that. peeped through 
the blanket of the dark. He paused at the 
point where the road divided, one branch run- 
ning directly to town, the other leading to the 
marshes, where the frogs were making night 
hideous with their raucous voices. Along the 
marsh road he could see lights glimmering 
through the windows of Negro cabins. He 
sneered as he realized the significance of those 
lights. The blacks had reported that they had 


of the marsh, stirred softly 
by the breeze, the rain fell like stealthy foot- 
falls. In the bushes, as the man approached, 
some living thing stirred and then scurried off 
in the darkness. Around him everywhere 
boomed the voices of the frogs. 

The man plunged into the thicket, cursing 
the moving things that he heard about him, 
and the still thing that he had left back there 
on the cabin floor. Briars tore his clothes and 
flesh. He stumbled over a log and fell forward 
on his face. 

He sat up, spitting the soft mud from his 
lips, rubbing it from his hands on his tattered 
trousers. Then came the thought that this 
would not be a bad place in which to hide while 
he formulated plans for his ultimate escape. 
He drew himself up on the log, took from his 
pocket the bag of meal, now soggy from his 
journey and his falls, and placed it in his hat 
beside him. 

He sat bent, his chin in his mighty palms. 
He meant to plan the future, to piece the brok- 
en thread of life where it had snapped back 
there in the cabin; but the persistent shadow 
of the past fell over his thoughts. 

“That damn’ preachah,” he muttered. “Ef 
it hadn’t been fo’ him, I’d nevah kilt her.” 

He remembered the first time that she had 
come back to the cabin after hearing the evan- 
gelist preach in the little meeting-house, 
thronged to the doors by frenzied Negroes and 
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what they called “po’ white trash,” a class on 
which his race looked with contempt. Even at 
the cabin door he had occasionally caught the 
frantic shouts of the blacks, responsive to the 
speaker’s vivid descriptions of a hideous hell 
where lost souls burned in an inextinguishable 
fire, of a delightful heaven, peopled by the 
redeemed, who dwelt in eternal ecstasy on gold- 
en streets. The preacher baptized thirty con- 
verts that morning. 

After the service, the woman had come to 
him as he sat in the cabin doorway. She laid 
her hand upon his shoulder, and he looked up 
into her face, black, pinched, furrowed, but 
suddenly radiant. 

“Dave,” she said, “I got religion.” 

He shook her hand roughly from his shoul- 
der. 

“Got religion, eh?” he sneered. “I reckon 
that’s what all yuh niggahs been yellin’ about. 
How d’yuh know yuh got it?” 

She pressed her hands over her sunken chest. 
“I feel it—here.” 

He laughed contemptuously. “Well, keep it 
thah, while yuh git dinnah. An’ be quick about 
it. I wanter go over to Bill Carson’s.” 

She came timidly to his side again. “Oh, 
Dave,” she pleaded, “don’t go over to Carson’s. 
Sooner or later he’ll git yuh into trouble.” 

He flung her savagely from him. “Shet up— 
an’ git dinnah.” 

The next Sunday she had stolen off to the 
meeting-house while he was eating his break- 
fast. It was a relief to have her out of the way, 
for in her absence Bill Carson came to discuss 
their perilous ventures. When Bill had gone, 
he strolled over in the direction of the meeting: 
Bill and he had agreed that the preacher need- 
ed watching. As Martha came out from the 
service, she found Dave standing near one of 
the windows, his sullen face pressed close to 
the pane. 

“Why, Dave,” she cried, “did yuh come to 
hear the preachin’?” 

“Yes,” he snarled, “I come to hear the 
preachin’.” 

She laid a timid hand on his arm, but he 
brushed it off, stalking homeward ahead of her. 

Preparing the meal, she eyed him wistfully 
as he sat hunched up on the door-step. Twice 
she approached him, her lips trembling as they 
prepared to speak, but each time she turned 
back, her knotted fingers twisting her apron. 
Finally from the shadows by the stove she 
called to him: 

“Dave, I got sum’thin’ to ax yuh.” 

He did not raise his head. “Well?” 

“T want yuh to marry me, Dave.” Gaining 
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courage from the sound of her voice, she came 
to the doorway. “The preachah sez it ain’t 
right, the way we’s livin’. Ef we ever git to 
heaven—mebbe we won’t even git thah—but ef 
we do, we’ll be sep’rated. Oh, Dave,”—her voice 
quivered in sudden agony—‘“I want to be whah- 
ever yuh air, Dave.” 

He slapped his thighs. “Marry yuh!” he 
chuckled. “That’s a good un’. I’ll hev’ to tell 
Bill Carson that.” 

The next Sunday was Bill Carson’s turn to 
listen at the meeting-house window. Eve: be- 
fore Martha had returned to the cabin, he had 
reported the preacher’s startling message. The 
evangelist had spoken on the resurrection and 
the life, pointing out that it was not won by 
everybody ; it came as a reward to the faithful, 
those who obeyed the law of God and of man. 
Nobody with the odor of illicit liquor about 
him could hope to enter heaven. It was their 
duty, the speaker told his audience, to help 
destroy the stills. God would smile upon any 
man who aided the government agents. 

Dave waited for Martha in sullen anticipa- 
tion. He expected her to announce, as usual, 
the preacher’s text, and then explain, in her 
halting way, the meaning of his sermon. But 
when Martha arrived, she said nothing. She 
moved quietly about the cabin, cooking his din- 
ner, and when she had put it on the table, she 
ate with him in silence, replying in monosyl- 
lables to his laconic statements. She uttered 
no feeble protest when, pushing back his chair, 
he declared that he was going to Bill Carson’s. 

After his return, by the time supper was 
over, he found her silence vaguely disturbing. 
He watched her moving about the cabin put- 
ting away the things. Finally he rose and, 
leaning across the table, tapped her roughly 
on the shoulder. 

“Why the hell don’t yuh say sum’thin’? 
Didn’t yo’ sky-pilot tell yuh nuthin’?” 

“Why, yes, Dave.” She turned from lighting 
the candle, her face illuminated by its feeble 
glow and her surprised gratification at his in- 
terest. “He preached on the resurrection and 
the life.” 

“Did, eh?” Dave came to her side of the 
table. “What’s that got to do with us?” 

“Tt’s ourn ef we wu’k fo’ it, Dave.” She 
clasped her hands, stretching them out in a 
gesture of entreaty. “The preachah sez that 
liquor is sin; sez that runnin’ a still is a sin agin 
God an’ the guv’ment.” She drew a step nearer, 
looking up into his face imploringly. “Oh, 
Dave, let’s bust up ourn.” 

Glaring down at her, he clenched his power- 
ful fist. All the pent-up fury of the morning 
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was in his blow. The woman uttered no sound 
as she dropped to the floor. ... 
* * 


The rain had ceased, but the darkness that 
engulfed the man sitting on the log was oppres- 
sive; it seemed to weigh him down. He sat 
hunched forward, his arms folded across his 
knees. A thousand winged things buzzed around 
him, making audible the breathless night, 
swarming upon him to sting the raw scratches 
left by briar and stone. His hand, whirling about 
to brush them off, touched something cool and 
damp. He gasped aloud before he realized that 
it was a bush moist with the recent rain. The 
voices of the frogs stabbed through the dark. 

He stumbled to his feet, stretching upward 
for a breath of air. A pale wraith of moon 
was fighting its way through a pall of cloud. 
The man bent suddenly forward, straining eye 
and ear through the thicket. His heart stood 
still. Something was creeping through the 
bushes, nearer and nearer—something with the 
weight of a man. His hand dropped to his 
pistol; then he realized that nothing human 
could move so stealthily. He sank to the 
ground, leaned heavily against the log, cover- 
ing his face with his hands. The thing came 
on. It was at his side now, moving around him, 
occasionally it touched him. The man shud- 
dered. It was pressing against him. Suddenly 
he felt something moist and warm moving over 
his neck and cheek. He peeped through his 
fingers. A yellow dog was fawning at his feet 

—a yellow dog dragging a broken rope. The 
man’s foot lurched forward. 

“Damn yuh,” he groaned. 

The dog retreated from menacing hands and 
feet. The man crawled towards the crouching 
animal, one fist upraised to strike;. then he 
changed his mind. From a little pool some- 
where in the bushes came the hoarse croak of a 
frog. In sudden frenzy the man wheeled and 
moved in the direction of the sound, his huge 
body trembling. 

“J’ll strangle yo’ slimy throat,” he hissed. 
The voice in the bushes was hushed; but from 
countless pools in marsh and thicket rose the 
mocking voices of its companions. 

The man had always hated the frogs. At 
nights, on the cabin steps, waiting for Carson 
to help him carry on their business under cover 
of darkness, the frogs had boomed their calls 
from the cherished silence of the marsh, but 
their voices, though disturbing, were unintel- 
ligible. Now he understood their tongue. They 
had a language of their own—a language spok- 
en in one key, built around a single word. 
“Murder—murder—murder!” croaked the 
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frogs. From bush and marsh came the accus- 

ing cry, piercing the thicket, winging its angry 

way to the frowning heavens: “Murder—mur- 
der—rmurder !” 

The man struggled to his feet, raising his 
face and arms upward in a despairing gesture. 
“Tain’t no use, Gawd; yuh’ve got me. I’m 
going back.” 

The clouds scurrying across the sky were 
tinged with the first flush of early morn. By 
the uncertain light, the man groped his way 
through the thicket. The leaves of a hazel-bush 
stirred. There was a whirr beneath them, and 
a lark shot upward to greet the dawn. The 
man’s knees sagged, but he pressed forward. 
Behind him slunk the yellow dog. 

Reaching the edge of the thicket, the man 
peered out across the marsh. A breeze, sweet 
with the breath of moist earth and honey- 
suckle, whispered over mud and water. But the 
man stared through the bushes, unconscious 
of the lovely miracle of shining water-lilies, of 
the rhythm of swaying cat-tails. Beyond the 
marsh, in the shadows, he could still catch the 
glimmer of candles from Negro windows. But 
what held him riveted was something gliding 
along the marsh—the white-clad figure of a 
woman. She moved so slowly, so quietly, that 
it seemed the breeze was wafting her on. He 
recalled the terrible stories of the marsh spirit: 
he sank to his knees. 

The figure moved towards him. It was speak- 
ing. 

“Dave, yuh ain’t scairt, air yuh?” 

It was Martha in the flesh: there could be 
no doubt of it. Her voice, and the sober light 
of day that was flooding the world, restored 
him to reason. He leaped to his feet, kicking 
savagely at the crouching dog. 

“Scairt, hell! I fell over that dawg.” He 
laughed brutally. “I thought yuh was dead.” 

“I come to,” she told him, “after yuh was 
gone. The sheriff and them guv’ment fellahs 
was poundin’ on the door.” 

“What did they want?” 

“They wanted yuh, Dave. They’d got Bill 
Carson. He peached on yuh.” She spat out her 
words as if they left a bitter taste in her 
mouth. “TI allers knowed he was yaller. He 
showed ’em the still. While they was foolin’ 
round out thar’, I snook out and cut Sport’s 
rope. I knowed he’d foller yuh. The moon 
came out fo’ a minute jest then and I seen him 
take the marsh road. When the sheriff and the 
rest of ’em come back agin, I tol’? ’em how 
yuh’d beat me up; I showed ’em my eyes an’ 
mouth.” 


(Continued on page 158) 
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EVENTEEN large cities, with quotas ag- 

gregating 25,000, supplied the first of 
the 250,000 unemployed men who will do the 
emergency conservation work in Government 
camps to be located throughout the nation. 
Regulations prescribe that the primary benefi- 
ciaries are to be unmarried men between the 
ages of eighteen and twenty-five who are citi- 
zens of the United States. Relief agencies 
have been designated to supply the registrants 
because “the need of these families is already 
a matter of verified record,” and second, “in 
general these families are those longest in 
need.” 


The bill establishing the camps carries an 
amendment introduced by Congressman Oscar 
De Priest of Illinois that there should be no 
discrimination on account of race, color, or 
creed. Advices from a number of cities attest 
the fairness with which the Department of 
Labor, charged with recruiting the workers, 
has thus far registered Negro men. But the 
equality amendment has not yet met its most 
rigid test; for the recruiting has been done in 
the North and the Labor Department is only 
one of four branches of the Government to 
have a hand in the project. 


The Department of Labor will fill the next 
quota from selections made by the official state 
unemployment relief commission or some other 
appropriate organization in each state. Each 
state’s quota will be based upon its population. 
Many of the Southern relief commissions have 
employed the population argument unfairly in 
their treatment of Negro cases. Will they use 
it now when it would be to the advantage of 
Negroes to do so? For instance, assume that 
a city of 100,000 had a population of 25,000 
Negroes; registered unemployed numbering 
10,000, of whom 4,000 were Negroes ; and relief 
grants of $80,000. Thus, twenty-five per cent 
of the population would furnish forty per cent 
of the unemployed, but they would not get 


The Government as Employer and Philanthropist 


By T. Hitt 


forty per cent of the funds, or such a per cent 
—it might be more or less—as their cases war- 
ranted. They would get an arbitrary twenty- 
five per cent of the funds or $20,000, an aver- 
age of $5.00 each; while the sixty per cent 
white unemployed would get seventy-five per 
cent of the funds, or $60,000, an average of 
$10.00 for each unemployed white registrant. 


There are many variants by which discrimin- 
ation is practiced, but they are justified on the 
population ratio theory, although the propor- 
tionate number of Negroes out of work is usu- 
ally larger than the number of whites, and some 
times the actual number is larger. If this pop- 
ulation measurement were followed, as it should 
according to the Department of Labor regula- 
tion, the Negro would get his proper share of 
the reforestation employment. But the only 
time the Negro shares equally with whites is 
when there is a penalty involved. 

The other Departments entrusted with the 
activities of the men are the War Depart- 
ment which will have charge of the housekeep- 
ing and recreational arrangements; and the 
Departments of Agriculture or Interior, de- 
pending upon whether or not the work camp 
is in a national park site or a forest preserve 
location, will direct the labor of the men. 


No camp has as yet formally opened, and 
the men selected are being conditioned in army 
barracks. Where Negroes will work, whether 
they will be housed with white workers, what 
type of work they will perform, whether or not 
Negro army men will be used—these are ques- 
tions that cannot yet be answered. We hope 
for the same degree of fairness under these De- 
partments as the Department of Labor has dis- 
played. Those who care to request it should 
communicate with Colonel Duncan K. Major, 
Jr., of the War Department; Major R. G. 
Stewart of the Department of Agriculture ; and 
H. M. Albright, Chief of the National Park 
Service of the Department of the Interior. 
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BYELYN Waugh, of a literary family, is one 

of the clever post-war English novelists. 
From novels of sophisticated London life, done 
with cynical flippancy, he now turns to the 
charting of little known countries and peoples. 
The ultra-civilized brings the Oxford-Piccadil- 
ly manner to bear upon East Africa. The in- 
congruities to be expected are recorded in full 
measure in They Were Still Dancing* and 
Black Mischief.** That the books are amusing 
is, of course, natural; it is likewise natural and 
unfortunate that their general tone should be 
one of cocksureness—the blase aesthetes have 
so very little to learn—and of ridicule mixed 
with disdain. 

They Were Still Dancing recounts Mr. 
Waugh’s experiences in Abyssinia at the time 
of the late coronation, and in neighboring coun- 
tries such as Zanzibar and Kenya. Three of the 
five sections of the book are labelled “night- 
mares,” but all of them produce a sort of Alice- 
in-Wonderland effect. The telling is graphic, 
with a liberal injection of malice. Purporting 
to tell the truth about the coronation in con- 
trast to the lies of other correspondents, Mr. 
Waugh concentrates upon discomforts, dirt, 
jumble, bad architecture, mishaps, trains off 
schedule, appointments never kept, and loss of 
luggage. For all of its occasional social analy- 
sis the book is in the comic vein; some of its 
passages being farce, and most of them irony- 
directed at potentates, natives and “august 
gate-crashers” who graced the ceremony for 
purposes of commerce or political advantage. 

This is said, by Mr. Waugh’s publishers and 
himself, to be the “perfect travel book.” It is 
undeniably skillful, but if one asks that a 
travel-book interpret a nation and the people 
as well as reveal the traveller’s personality and 
vicissitudes, one could hardly consider They 
Were Still Dancing to be perfect. As a case in 
point, the soldiers of Mr. Waugh, with their 
bandoliers filled with empty shells and cart- 
ridges that do not fit the guns they carry, 
with their general rag-tail, bob-tail aspect, re- 


*They Were Still Dancing, by Evelyn Waugh. Far- 
rar and Rinehart, $2.50. 

**Black Mischief, by Evelyn Waugh. Farrar and 
Rinehart. $2.50. 


By Strerue A. Brown 


semble very little the soldiers, who at Adowa, 
in 1896 severely defeated an Italian army of 
10,000 trained soldiers, and who over the many 
years have played a considerable part in 
keeping their nation the “last of free Africa.” 
The curious fact of Abyssinia’s Christianity, 
while it does call forth from Mr. Waugh a com- 
ment similar to Gordon MacCreagh’s that here 
is probably an example of what primitive 
Christianity was like, is scantily treated in or- 
der that Mr. Waugh may stay at the center 
of the picture. A typical wise-crack occurs 
when Mr. Waugh annotates the “Ghiz” in this 
way: “The ecclesiastical language, uninte! 

ligible to all the laity and most of the priest- 
hood. It is written in Amharic characters.” 

The book has its share, too, of Kipling’s 
“white man’s burden” brought up-to-date. 
Apologizing for the appropriation of Kenya 
by Britishers, Mr. Waugh writes: “It is barely 
possible to explain to North Europeans the re- 
ality of race antagonism. . . . The fear of In- 
dians, negroes, Japanese or Chinese obsesses 
one or other of all the branches of the Nordic 
race who .. . have exposed themselves to these 
strangers. Anglo-Saxons are perhaps worse 
than any. It is easy enough for Anglo-Saxons 
in London whose only contact with colored 
people is to hear gramophone records of spir- 
ituals or occasionally share a bus with a polite, 
brown student to be reasonable about the mat- 
ter and laugh at the snobbery of their cousins 
in India or shudder at the atrocities of their 
more distant cousins in Virginia, but the mo- 
ment they put on a topee, their sanity gently 
oozes away... . It is not a matter one can be 
censorious about. Gentle Reader, you would be- 
have in just the same way yourself after a year 
in the tropics. .. . It is just worth consider- 
ing the possibility that there may be some- 
thing valuable behind the indefensible and in- 
explicable asswmption of superiority by the 
Anglo-Saxon race.” 

Mr. Waugh’s Black Mischief can be under- 
stood in the light of the preceding passage. 
For in this book the natives are cast either 
in the roles of clowns performing hilarious an- 


tics in a comedie bouffe, or as bloodthirsty 
(Continued on page 158) 
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SEA ISLAND TO CITY, by Clyde Vernon Kiser. 


Columbia University Press. $3.50. 


) a visitor or trustee of the Penn School on St. 


Helena Island, South Carolina, this carefully bal- 
anced social study of the facts and fancies, the motives 
and drifts of the extreme of a rural population into 
the highly congested city district of Harlem comes as 
an enlightening shock. To have displayed before us so 
patiently and exactly the economic forces that are 
mostly expressed as a desire to “have in the pocket 
some money of our own earning” is to understand 
with a new force the reason and purpose of the Penn 
School which, although the very best development of a 
community school, with all of the enrichment of life 
which that means, must face like the Irish Cooperative 
Movement the grim fact of a constantly diminishing 
rural population. 

In the analysis of the reasons why Negroes have 
migrated from the South to the North, insecurity of 
life and property, poor educational opportunity, and 
racial antagonism have frequently been set forth us 
main reasons, but Mr. Kiser assures us that these do 
not apply to St. Helena. Here, Negroes own their 
own land, have the advantage of cooperative buying 
and marketing in connection with the school, have the 
advantage of the best agricultural demonstration help 
with the Supervisor of the district resident at St. 
Helena Island. An extremely orderly community. And 
the tremendous asset of the stimulating presence of the 
Penn School right in their midst is part of the life 
of almost every Islander. The unusual experience of 
having the main white storekeeper definitely a friend 
who refused to take chattel mortgages to secure advances 
on credit and encouraged the people to pay their taxes 
and keep their land and to have such a friend continue 
in business from the time of the Civil War down to re- 
cent years is the kind of modification of the hazards of 
rural life that is almost ideal. And J. E. McDonald 
of the McDonald-Wilkins Company was such a friend 
on St. Helena Island. 

The administration of the community conscience by 
church meeting, is an interesting evidence of the 
ability of an isolated rural community to take care of 
itself. And indeed, infractions of the law, just or un- 
just in St. Helena are rare. 

The statements quoted in full, like that of Mr. Martin 
V. Washington, giving a sort of life story and showing 
the loyalty of the man to the Penn School and his ef- 
forts to support the School through a Penn School Club 
in Harlem, show a substantial man of character making 
constructive use of his opportunities in the city and 
keeping his affections firmly rooted in the Island. 

We are wont to think that the United States has 
benefited in character and temperament tremendously 
from the intrepid character of the migrants from Eu- 
rope, the suggestion being that the most energetic and 
resourceful as well as the least contented were in the 


assembly that came to our shores seeking at the first 
freedom of worship and at the last freedom to make a 
dollar or picking one up. A study of the Islanders 
makes one wonder whether the courage sometimes called 
the “gambling instinct” of the farmer who risks his 
all with the weather threat is not the more real courage. 
How can the gentle joys of the communion with nature 
in St. Helena be dramatized to compete with the blaze 
of artificial light in Harlem, blinding our eyes to that 
exquisite sensation which the Islanders so dramatically 
describe as “day clean”! 

Picture a long white oyster-shell hard road under the 
spreading branches of live oaks with pendent tresses of 
long gray moss, hedges of bright foliage, and bright 
seeded cassina berries, slow-moving plows and carts, and 
swiftly-growing crops. To those of us who snatch a 
hasty vacation from the nervous stress and clamor of 
our northern cities to go down and live in this peaceful 
Island, it seems a close approach to the Kingdom of 
Heaven in gentleness and meekness and human interest 
and the aspirations which are spiritual. Saluted every 
morning by the sun rising over the marshes and by fhe 
gentle greetings of the always-courteous inhabitants, 
it is hard to match in our experience the sensation of 
monotony and dullness which the careful analysis gives 
of the migrants who so generally have the other ex- 
perience. 

Missionaries from Africa, from the Near East and 
from the Far East, students of rural education, all unite 
in hailing Penn School as the most useful development 
of a rural community school that they have seen, and 
they go back enthusiastically to produce schools like 
it in their parts of the world. 

In Sea Island to City we see the picture of the men 
and women who, happily or unhappily, have strayed 
out from under the influence of the School and mingled 
in the congested artificial living conditions of the cities. 
It is not by any means a story of the failures of Penn 
School. It is a most delightful and painstakingly ac- 
curate description of the currents of American life 
selected and dramatized by the special contrasts be- 
tween the atmosphere of this historically interesting 
island and the ill-ventilated flats of crowded Harlem. 


L. HOLLINGSWORTH WOOD. 


Buiack Sours, a play in six scenes by Annie Nathan 
Meyer with a foreword by John Haynes Holmes. 
Reynolds Press, New Bedford, Mass. $1.50. 


Sarees Souls,” a play by Annie Nathan Meyer, is 

both an important social document and a dramatic 
tour-de-force. The author has succeeded admirably in 
projecting the Negro against the American scene, bat- 
tling the fateful forces of race prejudice while still 
following the star of his destiny. This achievement 
places Annie Meyer among that rare group of play- 
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wrights who have wrought unforgettable dramas out 
of the heart breaking tragedies of Negro life. These 
pioneers have delved into the souls of the black man and 
have found something else there besides revelry and 
minstrelsy—they have discovered a human being! 

After reading “Black Souls” one is instantly re- 
minded of that landmark in the history of Negro drama, 
“The Nigger,” (rendered more palatable as “The 
Governor”), by Edward Sheldon, and produced in 1909, 
by a distinguished cast, including Annie Russell and 
Guy Bates Post. The American Theatre has rarely 
welcomed a play of greater human interest or of more 
dramatic power. Both dramas present Negroes of edu- 
cation and character spiritually and in one instance 
physically crucified by southern intolerance. Both avoid 
the pitfall of most problem plays in that they do not 
“preach” but tell a stirring story with action that is 
intensely dramatic. In the quarter of a century that 
marks the interlude between these two plays, Eugene 
O’Neil in “All God’s Chillun Got Wings,” and Paul 
Green in “In Abraham’s Bosom,” have made contribu- 
tions to the theatre of comparable value. All honor to 
Sheldon, O’Neil, Green and Mrs. Meyer for having laid 
the foundation-stones of an authentic drama of Negro 
life. 

“How in God’s name can the Negro be a man,” words 
wrung from the agonized soul of Andrew Morgan, 
principal of an industrial school for Negroes in the 
black belt, sounds the keynote of the play. Morgan, 
through self-sacrifice, patience and discretion has won 
the favor of the whites and has succeeded in establish- 
ing a school for his race of which he is justly proud. 
The scene opens with the preparations for the visit 
of state Senator Verne, his daughter, Luella, and other 
distinguished guests including the governor of the state, 
for the dedicatory exercises of a new dormitory, the gift 
of Verne. The family of Phyllis, wife of Morgan, had 
lived near the Vernes and the young girl on one occa- 
sion had been the unwilling victim of the sexual passion 
of this southern gentleman. His benefactions to the 
school are but a blind to shield his real motive—his 
desire to repeat his attack upon her womanhood. Into 
this picture steps David Lewis, her brother, a poet and 
a teacher in the school who while serving as an officer 
in the World War had met Luella in France. She had 
joined her French schoolmates in entertaining the sol- 
diers at the front and a strong attachment had grown 
up between her and this Negro lieutenant. Now they 
meet again in the prejudiced environment of their native 
state. The Senator in his eagerness to be alone with 
Phyllis, entrusts his daughter to the chaperonage of 
Lewis. Luella is innocently ignorant of the barriers of 
race prejudice and taunts her escort on his cautious be- 
havior. She insists that he take her to his shack in the 
woods where he composes his poetry but he warns her 
of the folly of doing so. Later she follows him there 
and in spite of his protests insists upon remaining. 

In the meantime Verne has sought to make love to 
Mrs. Morgan but she bitterly repulses him—“I’m just 
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as proud of my honor as a white woman is of hers— 
if it’s hard for the black man to rise—it’s been harder 
still for the black woman.” The governor arrives and 
the dedicatory exercises in the Chapel are about to 
begin. Verne who returns after a summons to the town, 
casually remarks to Morgan as they are on the point 
of entering the auditorium that “there’s some trouble 
down at the county seat—some black beast—they’ve 
sent for the man’s coat to give the dogs a scent.” When 
the horrified Morgan demands that something be done 
to stop the lynching, he is told that it is probably too 
late anyway, and that if he interfered he would only 
bring the wrath of the community down upon himself 
and his school. They enter. The program is opened with 
the singing of a spiritual and with laudatory praise 
of the school by the governor. Morgan is introduced 
by Verne as the “founder of the greatest institution 
in the world for creating and preserving the self- 
respect of the Negro.” While Morgan is telling his 
audience that “the supreme test of a nation lies in its 
attitude to dependent races” and that “there has been 
in the past year encouraging lessenings of lynching,” 
the baying of bloodhounds drowns out his words! It is 
the lynching of the black poet—the world war officer— 
David Lewis. The curtain closes on this ironical scene. 

The sequel shows us Morgan bowed in grief and de- 
spair in his office. Unconscious of his presence there 
Verne is making further advances to Phyllis outside. 
She escapes into the office pursued by the senator and 
seeing her husband she demands that he kill him. When 
he refuses she calls him a coward. Instead of physically 
killing Verne, the husband kills him morally by con- 
fronting him with his daughter who admits her respon- 
sibility for the lynching of Lewis and confesses her love 
for him. When her father brands her as a “nigger- 
lover,” Phyllis speaks: “How dare you think you can 
take us black women into your arms without your lust 
getting into the blood of your children? If you want 
your women to stay clean, you've got to stay clean 
yourselves.” 

When husband and wife are left alone Phyllis seeks 
to condone Andrew’s failure to avenge her. He replies, 
“No! a man would have let nothing come before his own 
wife—no human being has a right to rob another of his 
manhood.” 

The scenes are logically and effectively drawn and 
the characters have the salt of the people one meets 
and knows. The dialogue is natural, crisp and aptly 
phrased. Undoubtedly the conditions in the South are 
somewhat overdrawn and insufficient allowance is made 
for the widespread forces of betterment there. Yet the 
author is probably aware of this over-emphasis and 
finds her justification in the total effect of the play. 

It is impossible to do justice to “Black Souls” in a 
review. It must be read to be appreciated. Better still 
it should be widely produced for audiences of both 
races. It has a message that America must hear and 
give heed to. 

—MONTGOMERY GREGORY 
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At a recent meeting of the Council of Social Agencies 
of Columbus, Ohio, Mr. Nimrod B. Allen, Executive 
Secretary of the Columbus Urban League was elected 
First Vice-President of the Council. 

One of the last official acts of Mayer Frank Murphy 
of the City of Detroit, before his departure to be- 
come Governor of the Phillipine Islands was the 
appointment of John C. Dancy, Executive Secretary of 
the Detroit Urban League as one of the Commissioners 
of the House of Correction in the City of Detroit. John 
Dancy has been a prominent figure in the community 
and civic life of Detroit ever since he became Executive 
Secretary of the Urban League of that City fifteen 
Colleges 

for the sixth time within the past eight years the 
Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority ranks first in scholarship 
among the twenty-six sororities of the University of 
Minnesota with an average of 1.78. 

Alpha Phi Alpha ranks first among the forty fra- 
ternities for the second time with a scholarship average 
of 1.97. 

* 
Professor Kenneth E. Barnhart of Birmingham South- 
ern College, who has contributed several articles to 
Opportunity on Negro Homicide and Suicide in the 
South was recently dismissed from the faculty because 
of his sympathetic attitade to the Scottsboro defend- 
ants. 


| 


Fourth Annual Vocational Opportunity 
Campaign 

The Fourth Annual Vocational Opportunity Cam- 
paign to be conducted by the Department of Industrial 
Relations of the National Urban League will be held 
May 7 to 14. The immediate objective of the Campaign 
is not to get jobs, but to acquaint Negroes with the 
trends in occupations and the influences that are im- 
pelling these trends; and to arouse their awareness of 
the occupational changes taking place within the race, 
and what might be done individually and collectively 
to insure larger opportunity in the work processes of 
the country. 

Schools, civic bodies, character-building agencies, 
churches, fraternal associations, sororities and fraterni- 
ties and Urban League branches, as well as other groups 
and individuals are invited to participate. 

Special literature has been prepared by the Depart- 
ment for distribution. 


* * 
Legislation 
A drastic Civic Rights Bill against discrimination be- 
cause of color, race or creed has passed the lower 
house of the Connecticut legislature. 
* 


The Civil Rights Bill of New York has been amended 
so that public utilities are forever enjoined from dis- 
crimination because of race, color or creed. The bill 
passed the Assembly unanimously and is known as the 
Stephens-O'Brien Bill. 
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Medicine 

Dr. Louis T. Wright, Secretary of the Medical Board 
of Harlem Hospital—and Police Surgeon of New York 
City with the rank of Inspector, lectured and conducted 
the Demonstrations in the section on skull fractures 
at the recent meeting of the New York State Medical 
Society at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New York City. 
Over three thousand physicians from all parts of the 


State were in attendance. 


Education 
The Annual Report of the General Education Board 


through which the John D. Rockefeller family dispenses 
its support of educational institutions shows that 
since 1902, $32,593,712.77 has been expended for Negro 
education. In 1931-32 in the face of the economic dis- 
tress $1,416,293.00 was expended for Negro education. 
Thirty-four schools in all have been aided and special 
grants have been given to Howard University Medical 
School, Meharry Medical School and the Flint Goodrich 
Hospital of Dillard University, New Orleans, La. 
* 


Business Enterprise 

In a report at the annual stockholder’s meeting of 
the Supreme Liberty Life Insurance Company, Chicago, 
Illinois, Harry H. Pace, President, announced that last 
year despite the vast unemployment among Negroes, 
the company had been able to earn a profit of $36,153. 


Smartness Goes Traveling 
(Continued from page 154) 


cannibals producing a climax so horrible that 
its grotesqueness seems in line with the earlier 
farce. The book is diabolically clever. But it is 
another Alice-in-Wonderland story. Perhaps 
that removes the tragedy from real horror. 
Like Paul Morand, Evelyn Waugh seeks out 
exotic lands and peoples and makes literary 
copy of them. Cosmopolitan in experience, tal- 
ented, superficially ironic and advanced, never- 
theless, his point of view is essentially that of 
the poor stay-at-home who in his snug domes- 
ticity mumbles nightly as the chief article of his 
creed: “Oh Lord, what a swell fellow am I!” 


The School and Community Leadership 
(Continued from page 140) 


cost is justified, and we are convinced that the 
removal of state support from this institution 
would result in distinct social loss to the state.” 

Through Bordentown the Negroes of New 
Jersey are gaining a firmer faith in the possibil- 
ities of their industrial future. Even in the cur- 
rent depression there is little talk of the use- 
lessness of technical training for Negroes, such 
as there was, ironically enough, in the boom 
periods of ten years ago. On the contrary they 
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are studying methods for making their training 
more effective. Negro youths in small commun 
ties are developing an ambition directed towang 
the vocations as well as the professions, in spite 
of the fact that their opportunities are more 
restricted than in the large centers. The leavem 
ing influence of a thousand ex-students of Bor 
dentown is asserting itself. 

A community has been made youth-conscioug, 
A dominant majority has been made mindfql 
of the needs of a handicapped minority. Ag 
inchoate population has been given a central 
inspiration and a working program. A pract 
cal demonstration has been given the public of 
a program of education which builds a student 
body into the living tissues of a community's 
life. Surely the result of this fifteen-year pro 
gram should make even the skeptic hesitate be 
fore stating that a school cannot become an 
effective instrument of community leaders!up, 


Frogs 
(Continued from page 152) 


Dave took a menacing step towards her, 
“Squealing on me, eh?” 

She shook her head. “I let on like I wanted 
’em to fin’ yuh. I tol’ ’em yuh took the An 
napolis road.” She touched his arm warning 
ly. “Yuh bettah be gittin’ on.” , 

He grunted assent. 

“I want o go with yuh, Dave.” 

“Want o go with me? Whar?” 

“Wharever yuh’re a-goin’. Anywhar—any- 
whar.” Suddenly, unwittingly, she repeated the 
words she had used after the preacher’s second 
meeting: “I want to be wherever yuh ait, 
Dave.” 

The flush of dawn crept over the marsh. 
Above them a lark rose, wheeled, and throbbed 
out his ecstatic paean to the sun. Somewhere 
among the lily-pads a frog croaked blatantly; 
but, to the man, bird and frog were just two 
of many unintelligible voices in marsh and 
thicket. His hand dropped heavily upon the 
woman’s shoulder. 

“No mo’ of this preachah business. Under- 
stan’?” 

His words fell with the cruel finality of blows. 
She bowed her head meekly, drawing the ragged 
shawl closer about her shoulders. 

He turned and stalked ahead of her into the 
thicket. She followed painfully. Behind her 
limped a yellow dog, dragging a broken rope. 

The thicket swallowed them. 
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